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Some Perry County Relics. 
By THEODORE GRAEBNER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Unknown to many a Missouri Synod Lutheran interested in 
the history of his Church, there rests on the mantels, on center- 
tables and what-nots, and in bureau drawers, many a relic of bygone 
days awaiting the discovery of some one able to appraise their his- 
torical value. Some of these documents, utensils, fineries, pictures, 
and books have in addition great sentimental, and some may have 
artistic, worth. This article is inspired by a number of relics, in 
this case not unappreciated by their owner, related to the beginnings 
of our Church in the West. During the synodical convention in 
June, 1932, the writer gave some publicity to the Concordia His- 
torical Institute and its collection. After the meeting he met an 
interested visitor to the convention, a resident of Milwaukee, and 
was invited to his home. Imagine the surprise of your correspon- 
dent when he was shown a cup and saucer made of the finest 
Meissen porcelain, a piece of art in its proportions and design and 
decorated with a hand-painted portrait in ‘miniature of Pastor 
Martin Stephan. This portrait is the product of a true artist. The 
lips of the preacher seem to be opening for speech, and his eyes rest 
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upon you with a GaSe mild and affectionate, yet penetrating 
look. What a testimonial, this cup, to the veneration in which the 
leader was held who was destined to make a home for sound 
‘Lutheranism in the United States and whose career came to so 
tragic a close! Both as a piece of the potter’s art, as a portrait, and 
as a declaration of sentiment for a man greatly beloved in his day, 
this relic deserves to stand in the fet rank of Missouri Synod 
memorials. 
_ There are other treasures. The owner of the cup and saucer 
is also the happy possessor of a water-color drawing representing 
the first parsonage of the Missouri Synod, the parsonage at Alten- 
burg, Perry County, Missouri. The drawing measures 57 inches 
and bears the notation “Nach der Natur gezeichnet, August 1847. 
Zum Andenken von F. Lochner. Colorirt August 1894.” (Drawn 
from nature, August, 1847. A Memorial of F. Lochner. Done in 
Colors August, 1894.) It is accordingly the work of Rev. Fr. 
Lochner, an uncle of the present owner. Lochner visited Perry 
County in 1847, kept it in his portfolio until August, 1894, and 
then colored it and presented it to his sister and his brother-in-law, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Loeber, who removed to Brooklyn, New York, 
in that month and that year. 
Concerning this first parsonage of our Synod, Rev. Ad. H. 
Vogel, now pastor at Altenburg, wrote us under date of August 16, 
1932, that the building existed until three years ago, when a storm 
struck it and it collapsed. Rev. Vogel writes: “It was built in 
1839 and must surely have been an impressive structure compared 
with the other huts round about. It served as church and parsonage, 
divine services being conducted up-stairs. Evidently it served in 
this capacity until 1845, when the second church was dedicated, 
a massive stone building, which still serves for the upper grades 
of our school.” 

_ The picture shows the parsonage as a small two-and-a-half- 
story building, the longer side facing a narrow street and having 
a door and two windows on the first floor and three windows on 
the second. The narrow side of the house has two windows in each 
story. The lower story seems to be constructed of brick, with some 
timber work; the second, of ship-lap, or clapboards. There is 
a high fence hee the yard, with a great deal of shrubbery over- 
hanging the palings. On the other side of the road is an orchard 
and a vegetable garden. In front of the house a venerable gentle- 
man, seated, is smoking a long pipe. A man is seen emerging from 
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the house, and there is a woman who is handing an object to a man 


in long coat-tails and a high hat. Behind him stands another man. 


Both seem to be visitors. A log house is shown in the distance. 


The sketch was evidently made in pencil and was done in water- 
color in 1894. Rev. F. Lochner died in 1902. When the drawing 


was made, he was pastor near Collinsville, Illinois. 


The third of these relics is a manuscript 8X13, four pages, con- - 
taining an address in verse presented to Prof. Theo. Brohm on his 
birthday, September 12, 1841, by his students. The author of the 
address is Rev.G.Loeber, then pastor at Altenburg. The poem 
consists of eight stanzas, and if one compares the chirography of the — 
dedication page containing the names of the pupils (each in his ot 
her own signature) , it becomes evident that each of the stanzas was 
written by one pupil. We transcribe the dedication page: — 

Threm 
geliebten Lehrer, 
Herrn Candidat Brohm, 
zum 12ten Septber 1841 
in dankbarer Liebe ueberreicht von 
seinen dermaligen Schuelern: 
Franz Julius Biltz 
Friedrich Wilhelm Mueller 
Christoph Heinrich Loeber 
Martha Maria Loeber 
Maria Amalie Henrietta Wurmb 
Theobald Gottlieb Ludwig Wurmb 
Sahra [sic!} Johanna Philippina Wurmb 
Gotthilf Simeon Loeber 
. Zugleich 
mit herzlichen Segenswuenschen 
von 
G. Loeber 

This is an important document since it presents the roster of 
enrolment in Concordia College at this time—four youths and 
four maidens. Biltz, then sixteen years of age, had come over with 
the Saxons as an orphan. He later became President of the Western 
District. Mueller was one of the first graduates and for a long 
time served in Southern Illinois. C.H.Loeber became director of 
Concordia College, Milwaukee. Like Martha and Gotthilf he was 
a child of the Altenburg pastor. The three Wurmbs were step- 
children of Professor Brohm. Maria became the wife of her class- 
mate, Biltz. Theobald settled in St. Louis and became a druggist. 
Sarah was married to Mr. Birkner, a New York importer and later 
a banker. (Their adopted child Emmy became the wife of Dr. E. 
G. Sihler of New York.) 
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The text of the poem follows: — 


Gelobt sey unsers Gottes Guet und Treue, 

_ Der Deines Lebens Pfad bisher bewacht, 
Und heut, damit Er Dich und uns erfreue, 
Ein neues Lebensjahr Dir zugedacht. 

Er segne dessen Anfang, Mitt’? und Ende 
Und seine Huelfe Dir aus Zion sende! 


Ein schweres Jahr half Er Dir ueberstehen, 
Ein Jahr voll Kummer, Kampf und Fieberweh; 
Man konnt’ es oft an Deinen Blicken sehen, 
Wie Dir das Wasser an die Seele geh’; — 
Doch sieh, wie hat des lieben Gottes Walten. 
Dir seine Hand gereicht und Dich erhalten! 


Zwar ist sein Rath uns noch bisher verborgen, 
Warum er Dein und Anderer Bemueh’n, 
Dies Land mit einer Schule zu versorgen, 
Bis hierher weniger zu segnen schien; 
Doch kann sein Wille es nicht boese meinen 
Und laesst uns dennoch seine Wahrheit scheinen. 


Ja, dennoch ist Dein Eifer nicht geschwunden, 
Mit Deiner Gabe, die Dir Gott verliehn, 
Uns an dem andern Platz, den Du gefunden, 
Zu unterrichten und mit aufzuziehn. 
Und wenn wir Dir’s auch nicht vergelten koennen, 
Soll unser Herz doch dankbar es erkennen. 


Doch wir und die, mit elterlichem Herzen 
Fuer unser Heil besorgt, zum Vater flehn, 
Vernahmen juengst nicht ohne Sorg’ und Schmerzen, 
Dass auch noch andre Augen auf Dich sehn, 
Die Dich zu ihrem Lehrer auserwaehlet, 


Weil ihnen Hirt und Seelenweide fehlet. 


' Wir wissen nicht, wies dies der Herr wird lenken, 
Und wollen, wenn Dir’s wohlgeht, stets uns freun; 
Doch kannst Du uns das Sehnen nicht verdenken, 
Dass Du noch laenger moechtest bei uns seyn, 
Um ferner guten Samen auszustreuen 
Und Dich auch bess’rer Fruechte zu erfreuen. 


Drum soll es unser ernster Entschluss heissen, 
— Und Gott verleihe dazu Kraft und Treu —, 
Von heute an uns besser zu befleissen, 
Dass Deine Arbeit nicht vergeblich sey, 
Damit auch unser Beten Gott erhoere 
Und Alles noch zu unserm Besten kehre. 
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Und dieses wollst Du selbst dem Herrn befehlen, 
Uns unsre Schwachheit mit Geduld verzeihn 
Und um die Wohlfahrt unsrer armen Seelen 
Mit unsern Eltern zu dem Vater schrein, 
Der Dich und uns mit seinem Geist regiere 
Und uns durch Christum zu dem Himmel fuehre. 
The second stanza points to a year of troubles and illness 
(malaria?), and the third acknowledges the lack of success which 
had attended the opening years of the college, at least so far as 
enrolment was concerned. The fourth refers to the removal of the 
college from its first location. Stanzas five and six refer to a call 
which Candidate Brohm evidently had received at this time (two 
years later he removed to New York City, where he became pastor 
to Trinity Congregation) . 
Aside from its evident historical value the document supplies 
proof of the deep affection which existed among the early workers 


in Perry County. What gifts of mind and heart are not revealed 


in these beautiful stanzas! The entire transaction here recorded 
illustrates the phrase das deutsche Gemuet. 

Finally we inspected the baptismal certificate of Christoph 
Heinrich Loeber. It is dated October 1, 1838, evidently in prepara- 
tion for the immigration to America. It testifies that Christoph 
Heinrich was born October 11, soon after 5 o’clock a.m., 1838. 
His parents are entered as Gotthold Heinrich Loeber, he as pastor 
at Hichenberg and his wife as Sophie Henrietta Wilhelmina, née 
Zahn. Baptism was performed October 14, and the names of the 
sponsors are mentioned. The document is signed by the elder © 
Loeber and bears the seal of the congregation in red sealing-wax. 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 

From Rev. A. Behnke, St.Louis, a letter of Dr. C.F. W. Walther, 
written to Rev. Michael Meyer, Leavenworth, Missouri, 1874. 

From Rev. H. Rauh, Billings, Mont., program of anniversary of 
St. John’s, Denver, 1929. 

From Dr. L. Fuerbringer, photographs: of the Fort Wayne Faculty 


(before 1884); of L.L.L., 1932; of Delegate Synod, 1932. 


From Prof. W.G. Polack: program of commencement exercises at . 
Fort Wayne, 1881; two packages of Lutheran Witness, 1932 convention 
numbers; rotogravure print of Dr. Th. Buenger, St. Paul. 

From Rev. A. H. Schleef, Battle Creek, Nebr., 60th anniversary num- 
ber of the Reminder, St. John’s Church. 


(Continued on page 123.) 
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The Bary Years of the Lutheran Church in Nebraska. 
By PROF. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D. 

When considering the early history of the Lutheran Church in 
Nebraska to the end of the seventies of the last century, one is 
obliged to go back to the time when Nebraska was a mere territory 
of the Union. It is a well-known fact that that section of the great 
Western plains which is now the State of Nebraska comprised about 
one-twelfth of the great Louisiana Purchase which in 1803 was 
sold to the United States by France for about 2% cents an acre. 
In the year 1854 Nebraska was organized as a territory, and it 
was received into the Union as the 37th State on March 1, 1867. 
From July, 1865, to June, 1867, the Union Pacific Railroad laid its 
tracks from Omaha to the western boundary of the State. The 
Northwestern Railroad built its tracks from California Junction, 
Iowa, to Fremont, Nebraska, in 1869, from there to West Point 
in 1870, continuing the work to Neligh, Nebraska, by 1880. The 
so-called Free Homestead Law, which was so important for the 
development of all the Western States, had been passed in 1862. 

Among the German settlers who came to Nebraska in the 
fifties and sixties of the last century there were quite a few who 
hailed from the older congregations of the Missouri Synod in the 
East, while others came from abroad or from some of the other 
Lutheran bodies in our country. The names of many of these 
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Le "pioneers: have been preseeved: in Washington County the families 
ee n, H ybrock, Hilgenkamp, Krueger, Schoettger, Storck, 
i: ees, ae hers: in Dodge County the families Borchers, Bruer, 
Busch, Kroeger, Hoegemeyer, Luecking, Moeller, Niehus, Raasch, 
Schuermann, Uehling, Wegener, and others; in Cuming 
County the families Hasenkamp, Kuester, Lambrecht, Loewe, 
See Werbelow, and others; in Johnson County the family 
Buethe and others; in Gage County the family: Scheve and others; 
in Seward County, on the Middle Creek, the families Brandt, Grots, 
- Leibrock, Luebbe, Niebuhr, Nolte, Roebke, Roehrkasse, Schultz, 
; Thomas, and others; on Lincoln Creek, in the same county, the 
families Bertram, Burgenger, Be iline, Hartmann, Kaufmann, 
Luethke, Maack, Mailand, Meyer, Neujahr, Niels, Reiling, 
Schaefer, Scheumann, Schoepf, Templin, and others. All of these 
were in the eastern half of the State, and most of them settled on 
very productive land, although it took years and even decades for 
some of them to overcome the handicaps of a new country, with 
a different climate, with an occasional plague of grasshoppers, 
and — with two major depressions. 

The first congregation in Nebraska which became affiliated 
with the Missouri Synod was Immanuel Church on the Rock 
Creek, near Beemer, Cuming County, which was organized in 1868. 
The first pastor of this congregation, and therefore also the first 
pastor of the Missouri Synod i in the State of Nebraska, was Adolph 
Wilhelm Frese, a true pioneer missionary. The next year, on the 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity, Pastor Frese installed his brother, 
E. Julius Frese, in Sts John’s Congregation near Hooper, Dodge 
County, and in St. Paul’s Congregation near Arlington, Washing- 
ton County. A year later Pastor E. Julius Frese installed Pastor 
Friedrich Kuegele in the first German Ev. Luth. Congregation in 
Omaha. This was on the Tenth Sunday after Trinity. On No- 
vember 13 of the same year, which was the 22d Sunday after 
Trinity, Pastor K. Theodor Gruber was installed in Immanuel 
Church on the Middle Creek and in Zion Church on Lincoln 
Creek, Pastor F. Kuegele officiating. These pastors with their con- 
gregations formed the nucleus of the Lutheran Church of the pure 
Word and confession, of sound doctrine and practise, in the State 
of Nebraska. 

Teerder that this account may not become 4 mere chronicle of 
events, with names and dates, we offer excerpts from two reports 
which were published within the first decade of Lutheran work in 
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Nebraska. The first report was written for the Lutheraner by 
Pastor C. W. Baumhoefener, the seventh Missourian pastor in the 
State, and reads in part as follows: “I am the westernmost of our 
men in the State of Nebraska. All the members of | my congrega- 
tion are poor people, and on account of the last plague of grass- 
hoppers they have become still poorer. Many are in need of support 
if they are not to starve to death. Naturally I cannot expect any 
salary whatsoever this year, and because they could not pay any 
board for me and had no room to receive me into their homes, 
I proposed that they build me a Nebraska castle, of Nebraska 
marble, that is, of sod and 
earth; there I would live for 
the present until the good 
Lord would send us better 
times. No sooner said than 
done. So it happened that 
I am living in my sod hut, 
where those of the members 
of my congregation who are 
able to do so bring me of the 
little that they have, but 
enough to sustain my poor 
life. Till now God, by His 
grace, has given me a satis- 
fied heart, so. that I feel as 
happy as if I were living in 
the most beautiful residence 

Aug. Stahmer, and had my daily meals at 

First Teacher on the Middle Creek. the finest table.” 

A very interesting report is that of the first mission-festival 
celebrated by the Lutheran Christians in what is now the Northern 
Nebraska District. The report is of the year 1874 and reads as 
follows: “The Evangelical Lutheran congregations in the northern 
part of Nebraska celebrated their first mission-festival on Novem- 
ber 3 in Immanuel Church of Bismarck, Cuming County. Pastor 
Baumhoefener delivered the sermon in the morning, in which he 
urged the need of Foreign Mission work. In the afternoon Pastor 
Hilgendorf impressed his hearers with the need of Home Missions. 
The offering amounted to $23.16, of which one half was designated 
for Hermannsburg, the other half for the Chinese mission in 
St. Louis.” : 
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__ A glimpse of the hardships which had to be endured in those 
early years is given in the biography of Pastor A. W. Frese, now 
appearing serially in the Southern Nebraska District Messenger. 
From this we quote the following: — 

“In an abandoned farmhouse the pastor arranged a room and 
began instructing the children of the congregation. It was a miser- 
able makeshift and could not be heated properly. In the diaries of 
those days we read the only complaints that were ever put down 
in these records, and they always refer to the poor and suffering 
children. Thus we read: ‘Very windy and cold to-day. The chil- 
dren clustered about the stove all day without getting warm.’ 
Again we read: ‘No matter how 
much wood we threw into the 
stove, the poor children could not 
get warm. My feet have been like 
lumps of ice all day. How I pity 
these poor children!’ The parson- 
age had been furnished with a cot 
and a large box, the latter serving 
as table and desk. When the pas- 
tor was home, he made the best of 
these ‘conveniences’ and felt vety 
happy. The people were very kind 
and appreciative, often inviting 
him for meals or for a chatty eve- 
ning. These social eyenings are 
frequently mentioned in the dia- Rev. K. Th. Gruber, 

Be } o Middle Creek, Nebr. 

ries.... Following the call of the 

trails, he scoured the country farther and farther and preached to 
Lutherans wherever he found them. No weather conditions re- 
strained him. His nose was frozen so often that to his death it 
remained an emblem of the Nebraska blizzard. The warnings and 
pleas of his friends were not heeded. He would cross the Elkhorn 
and other streams when it was sheer foolhardiness to do so. His 
daring became widely known and was generally acknowledged. . . . 
At this distance it is an impossible task to decide definitely just when 
and where he preached, yet we know that he went as far north as 
Martinsburg, east at least as far as Lyons, south to Fremont and into 
Washington and Douglas counties. That he also entered Platte and 
Colfax counties is a certainty. Toward the west he passed through 


the counties Boone and Greeley into Howard County. In Greeley 
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County he found the most abject Poverty, poverty ‘so stack and 
startling that it actually haunted him even in his old age. Here it 
was that he inquired for directions at a sod hut. A woman timidly 
pees the door. She did not have a rag to cover her nakedness. So We, 
A chronological account of all these peregrinations is simply im- 
possible. A little thoughtful examination of the territory covered 
will convince every one that to serve and to hold this field was an 
insurmountable task for one man. The President of the Western — 
District was therefore persistently bombarded with pleas for help, 
and due to his interest Nebraska received one pastor after another.” 
As was stated above, Lu- 
theran work i in Nebraska was 
begun in the northern section, 
with Pastor A. W. Frese on the 
Rock Creek, near Beemer,* in- 
stalled in 1868, Pastor E. Julius 
Frese near Hooper, installed in 
1869, Pastor F. Kuegele, in- 
stalled in Omaha in 1870. The 
first pastor south of the Platte 
River was Pastor K. T. Gruber, 
who came to Seward County 
in November, 1870. He had 
charge of two congregations, 
Immanuel on the Middle 
Creek and Zion of Marysville, 
the two congregations at that 
time forming one parish. The 
people of this neighborhood 
had evidently organized even 
before this; for there is historical evidence for the fact that the 
wood for the first church-building, dedicated the Third Sunday in 
Advent, 1870, was cut in the winter of 1869. The first church of 
this congregation is still standing, but has been newly veneered. 
Immanuel Congregation had a special parish-school teacher, August 
Stahmer, as early as 1878, while the pastors of Zion Church took 
care of its school till 1892, when Teacher H. Hillmann was called. 
In 1874 Zion Church called its own pastor. A daughter of these 
two congregations was Immanuel Church on Lincoln Creek, 
founded in 1873 by Vicar Louis Huber, with its own pastor since 
1881 and with a daughter congregation, St. Paul’s, since 1887. 


Zion Church, Marysville, 
near Staplehurst, Nebr. 


* C. P. E. Lutz was teacher at Rockford, Nebraska, 1873—75. 
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The’ work of the Church having been established both north 


a and south of the Platte River, it was but natural that, with the 
Lord’s blessings, it should make splendid headway. Pastor F.C. 
-Rupprecht was inducted into office at Norfolk on July 23, 1871. 


At Friedensau, in Thayer County, Trinity Church was Bieanied 


on December 6, 1874, its first pastor being J. J. Kern. Intermittent 


work having been done in Gage County since the middle of the 


- sixties, regular services were held since 1874, and on the Tenth 


Sunday after Trinity, 1875, Trinity Congregation was organized 
near Hoag, with C. H. eneech as pastor. During the remaining 
years of the seventies, congregations were organized at Hampton, 
Beaver Creek, York, Tobias, Polk, Seward, and elsewhere, with the 
southern part of the State Ricine to the front in the number of 
new stations opened. 

When, on June 28, 1882, the Nebraska District of the Mis- 
souri Synod was ereetired: die convention being held at St. John’ ‘s 
Church, Hooper, there were 35 pastors of the Missouri Synod in 
the State, 17 voting pastors being present at the organization with 
their 17 lay delegates and 15 advisory pastors. The lay delegates 
are listed as representing the following congregations: Middle 
Creek, Friedensau, Louisville, Tobias, Lyons, Hampton, Gresham, 
Kramer, Kiowa, Arlington, Bancroft, Hamilton County (Im- 
manuel), Hooper (Immanuel), Scribner, Hooper (St. John’s), 
Hoag, Staplehurst. President H.C. Schwan was present in person 
to direct the organization of the District, and Dr. C. F.W. Walther, 
who had intended to be present for the entire period of the con- 
vention, but was delayed on account of a flood, could be in atten- 
dance from Saturday on. Since then the story of the Lutheran 
Church in Nebraska has been one of constant blessings, of great 
victories won for the Gospel, of immortal souls gathered into the 
heavenly granaries. 


From Rev. H. Ruhland, Philadelphia, a package of valuable pictures, 


letters, documents, etc., also a number of drawings, for instance, of the 


first St. Paul’s Church in Fort Wayne, Indiana, and a poem by Rev. H. 


Kanold for the dedication of the parsonage of Pastor Moll in Ottawa, 


Ontario. 

From Prof.Fred Wahlers, St.Paul, a rotogravure page from the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press containing a picture of Dr. Theo. Buenger. 
“ From Rev. E.F.Stegen: clippings (three envelopes) on St. John’s 
College, 1925—26; program of mixed conference, Evansville, Indiana, 
April, 1931; a number of Southern Indiana Lutheran; propaganda leaflet 
for Beetiaxton Ind., students’ work. 
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The First Church of St. Paul’s, New Orleans, La. 
Brected 1843; destroyed by fire in 1860. 


Lutheranism in Louisiana. 
By JOHN THEODORE MUELLER, TH. D., St. Louis, Mo. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the church history of 
our country is that of the founding of truly confessional Lutheran- 
ism in Louisiana. In the following paragraphs we shall offer the 
reader a few glimpses of that signal work of divine grace. — 

As our main source we shall use Prof. J. Hanno Deiler’s Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Kirchengemeinden im Staat Louisiana. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Deutschen am unteren Mississippi. 
Professor Deiler was instructor in German at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, and his work, brief though it is, shows exhaustive 
research and sound judgment. The author consulted both municipal 
and congregational records and in many instances, if such were 
available, also the press reports. . 

The establishment of Lutheranism in Louisiana is, of course, 
closely connected with the settlement of the Germans in that ter- 
ritory. As the first German who entered the Louisiana area Pro- 
fessor Deiler names a certain adventurer from Germany who was 
in La Salle’s small band of voyageurs that sailed down the Mis- 
sissippi1. This German adventurer was commonly known by the 
name of Hans, and when he left the French explorers and settled 
in Lower Louisiana, the river Hiens perpetuated his memory, it being . 
called after him who here joined the Indians for further adventures. 
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(cf. Karte von Louisiana. Bei J. Fried. Gleditschens sel. Sohn. 
1720; Deiler: “Die ersten Deutschen am unteren Mis- 
‘ippi und die Kreolen deutscher Abstammung.”) 

The first Germans were attracted by John Law’s brilliant offer 
(1719) made especially inviting to the poor peasants of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Palatinate. It is estimated that over ten thousand 
Germans emigrated from the Fatherland during the “Mississippi 
craze” to find a new home in the “Paradise of the New World.” 
Of these only comparatively few reached Louisiana; for instance, 
of two hundred emigrants who boarded a vessel for New Orleans 
in Bremen only forty arrived there, the others having perished 
during the miserable voyage. However, the sufferings of most of © 
them on land were even greater than of those on sea; and yet the 
German immigrants continued to come, settling about thirty miles 
north of New Orleans, on both sides of the river, in a district called 
after them La C éte des Allemands or simply Aux Allemands. The 
“German coast” thus comprised what is now known as St. Charles 
Parish and St. John the Baptist Parish. Here many of the families 
in the course of time attained to wealth, and many a time the 
frugal and industrious Germans saved New Orleans from starva- 
tion. During the time of the Spanish régime (from 1769 on) the 


principal town was known as El Puerto de los Alemanes. On the 


old maps of Louisiana the district Aux Allemands is denominated 
also Carlstain, the territory being marked Les Allemands ou Carl- 
stain. (Cf. the map pour le service des vaisseaux francais. Deiler, 
Die ersten Deutschen, etc., p. 18.) In the course of time the Mis- 
sissippi played such havoc with these early German farms that 
many have disappeared entirely; for it was only in later times that 
this turbulent river was somewhat checked by levees. In 1729 the 
Germans were harassed by the Natchez Indians and in 1748 by the 
Choctaws; in both cases many persons were massacred, and many 
farms were destroyed. 

The first German settlers joined the church parish of St. Louis 
in New Orleans, and records are still extant in the archives of the 
St. Louis Cathedral showing baptisms performed, marriages solem- 
nized, and burial-services held in those early times in this principal 
church of New Orleans. (Cp. May 29, 1722: Jean Viler from 
Lyons married to Anna Barbara Meyer; June 8: Claude Didier 
matried to Elizabeth Stricker from Alsace, etc. Deiler, Geschichte 
der deutschen Kirchengemeinden in Louisiana, p.11.) From these 
records it is evident that the Germans from the beginning of their 
settlement intermarried with the French, so that later on consider- 
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able German blood flowed in ine old Creole families. iets 
the Germans had their own churches and schools, as, for example, 
the Red Church of St. Charles Borromaeus aux Allemands, the 
Church of Saint Jean Baptiste aux Allemands, etc., the former 
having been built in 1740 and the latter in 1770. 

For about three generations the Germans retained their mother 
tongue; after that only the names of German places, families, and 
special articles of prominence (among them Lieblingsspeisen) were 
remembered; for by that time the isolated peasants had thoroughly 
absorbed che-Cresle patois. Even their names had become French. 
Kindermann had become Quindreman; Buerckel, Bercle or Percle; 
Wichner, Vicnaire or Wichnaire; Ettler, Etlair; Manz, Mons; 
Schanz, Chance; Lesch, Laiche; Huber, Houbre, Houvre, Ouvre, 
Ouber, Hoover; Himmel, Hymel; Engel, Aingle; Schaf, Chauff; 
Schaefer, Chevre; Vogel, Feaugle; Heidel, Aydelle; Mayer, 
Mayre, etc. The stanch old German name “Schneider” had more 
than thirty different forms, many of which were due to the fact 
that neither the French nor the Spanish priests could write the 
German names correctly. One German family came from Baden; 
in the course of time the geographical designation “Meyer von 
Baden” became the proper noun, the original name was forgotten, 
and the family lived on as Badeau, or de Badeé. ' 

Among the German immigrants many were Roman Catholics, 
and these readily joined the existing Catholic churches. But many 
of them were Protestants, even, so we may assume, Lutherans. 
Certainly the Code Noir, which was in force between 1724 and 
1803, acknowledged no Protestants whatever and compelled all non- 
Catholics to enroll as followers of the recognized state church. The 
Code Noir had been enacted in order to bar the Huguenots from 
Louisiana. (Cf. Deiler, Die ersten Protestanten in Louisiana, 
p. 18.) Thus, when in 1699 the French Huguenot Secon petitioned 
Bienville to permit the four hundred French Protestant families in 
Carolina to move to Louisiana, the French Prime Minister Pont- 
chartrain, to whom Bienville submitted the request, replied that he 
should not think that the King of France had banished the 
Huguenots from France in order that they might establish a Hu- 
guenot republic in America. As the Protestants, so also the Jews 
were not tolerated in France, and slaves in possession of professed 
non-Catholics were confiscated by the state; neither were the Prot- 
estants or Jews permitted to hold other property; for in Louisiana 
only Catholics were regarded as subjects of the king, vested with 
the right of holding property. 
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If we bear this fact in mind, we can readily understand why 
anuary 11, 1726, Jean Cretzmann, from the Canton of Bern, 
abjured the “heresy of Calvin” to marry Barbara Hostmann of the 
Bayou des Allemands, or why on February 16, 1727, Maria Ber- 
‘nardin “abjured Calvinism” to marry Joseph Dauphin. (Cf. rec- 
ords of the St. Louis parish.) But not all Calvinists abjured their 


~ faith, and not all non-Catholics were Reformed. After the battle 


of Poltava, Captain d’Ahrensbourg, in 1722, brought with him to 
Louisiana more than thirty Swedish officers, and of these certainly 
Lutherans. From certain rumors 
and intimations in records it is 
apparent that the Protestants held 
private services, usually secret, in 
their homes; but there is no 
record of any Protestant church 
service publicly held till 1805, or 
about a century after the found- 
ing of New Orleans. What hap- 
pened to the Lutherans and 
Reformed during this time only 
God knows. 

In 1795, Spain, by the Treaty 
of Lorenzo, agreed to permit 
Americans to barter and sell in 
New Orleans and to this end to 
allow them the establishment of 
piers and depositories. From now 
on English Protestants from the — Rev. Chr. Moedinger. 
Palonies Ag the Adlantic Cine June, 1856, to November, 1887. 
came to New Orleans to carry on trade with the Creoles. In 1803 
Louisiana was sold by Napoleon to the United States, and this act 
forever freed the Protestants from the old Code Noir. For two 
years after the Louisiana Purchase confusion’ and disorder reigned 
in New Orleans, but on June 2, 1805, the “Church Wardens and 
Vestrymen of Christ Church in the County of Orleans,” the first 
Protestant (Episcopal) church in Louisiana, was incorporated. On 
November 17, 1805, the first Protestant church service was publicly 
held in the old Cabildo, particularly, in- the salle capitulaire. 
Louisiana had thus been opened to the Protestants, and after this, 
in the course of time, church after church was founded by the 
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Protestants. Already on February 5, 1818, the First Presbyterian 
Church was incorporated and on February 17, 1821, the First 
Methodist Church. For some time these three churches served the — 
spiritual needs of all Protestants of Calvinistic origin, while the 
Germans contented themselves for a while with Lesegottesdienste. 
No doubt, there were many Stille im Lande already at that time 
who adhered to “Luther’s doctrine pure” and confessed the. true 
Gospel of Jesus Christ; only we do not know of them. Painstak- 
ing research will, no doubt, yield definite information on the early 
Lutherans in Louisiana; so far this important field of American 
church history has been badly neglected. 

The First German Protestant Church and Congregation of 
New Orleans on Clio Street, between St. Charles and Carondelet 
streets, was organized on January 4, 1829. Its first pastor, Heinrich 
Hiestand, of the Reformed Synod of Ohio, served the congregation 
till 1831. After that we have no record of the church till 1833, 
when the “mission committee” of the Reformed West Pennsylvania 
Synod sent to New Orleans Pastor John William Mueller, who 
held his first service on January 9, 1834. Between 1831 and 1833 
confusion seems to have reigned in the church. We are not es- 
pecially interested in the weal and woe of this congregation, but 
there are two reasons why we mention it, namely, first, because it is 
the first officially recognized German church in New Orleans, and 
secondly, because one of its founders was the. famous attorney and 
professor of law Christian Roselius. Those of our readers who 
know the strange story of Sally Mueller, recounted so admirably 
by Cable in his excellent book Strange True Stories of Louisiana, 
recall how admirably this great and good man defended poor 
Salome Mueller, who for nearly twenty-five years had been a slave, 
but who finally regained her freedom. Christian Roselius had 
emigrated from Bremen and arrived in New Orleans on July 11, 
1820, where, together with many other unfortunate German “re- 
demptioners,” he was practically sold into slavery. Fortunately he 
was engaged by the printer of the Louisiana Advertiser, who hap- 
pened to need a “printer’s devil” at that time. The printer not only 
paid for the lad’s passage (he was only twelve years old when he 
landed in the city), but took a personal interest in the talented boy 
and assisted him in acquiring an education. Afterwards Roselius 
studied law, edited the Halcyon, taught in a girls’ school, became 
a member of the State Legislature, then Attorney-General for the 
State of Louisiana, voted against the secession of the State from 
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the Union, twice declined the nomination to the office of Chief 
Justice of Louisiana, and taught jurisprudence at the University 
of Louisiana, now Tulane University, for many years. He was 
perhaps the most remarkable German immigrant in Louisiana, and 
his fame still endures in the city. An accurate and exhaustive 
biography of his life is highly desirable. In the Louisiana State 
Museum preserved in the Cabildo and the Presbytery, an excellent 
bust of this fearless and unselfish German may still be seen. 


I. St. Paul’s Ev. Luth. Church. 
(Ev.-Luth. St. Paulsgemeinde. ) 

The Erste Deutsche Protestantische Kirche und Gemeinde von 
New Orleans was neither Lutheran nor Reformed in character; 
it was perhaps Evangelisch, but with a strong tinge of Liberalism, 
especially among the more educated elements that_made up this 
peculiar church. The First Protestant Church, in the course of 
time, had many “evangelical” sister congregations, among which 
was the Deutsche Orthodoxe Evangelische Gemeinde von New 
Orleans and Lafayette, which received its charter on March 22, 
1842, and was officially recorded as The German Orthodox Evan- 
gelical Congregation of the Cities of New Orleans and Lafayette. 
(Cf. Deiler, Zur Geschichte, etc., p.28 ff.) Its first pastor was the 
Rev. Christian Sans, who at first preached to the Germans in the 
_ Methodist church on Carondelet and Pydras streets; but when he 

refused to become a Methodist or at least to preach the Methodist 

doctrine, he was told that the church was no longer open to him 
and his people. This led to the organization of the above-named 
congregation in the “III. Municipality.” After that the Rev. Sans 
and one Mr. Jacob Ueber made “Kollektionsreisen through Alabama 
and Mississippi, from which they returned with enough money to 
build the ‘zweite deutsche protestantische Kirche’ in New Orleans, 
called the German Orthodox Evangelical Congregation of New 
Orleans and Lafayette.” But the work so well begun, was badly 
ended; for shortly after the dedication “Pfarrer und Schul- 
inspektor” Sans vanished from the city, whether “with or without 
money,” the records do not say. On March 9, 1891, after serving 
many parishes in New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, he died 
in Joliet, Illinois, where he had built two churches. After Pastor 
Sans’s abscondence the congregation was in great trouble; for the 
Vorstand elected Pastor Rudolf Korndoerffer as his successor, while 
the majority of the congregation wanted Rev. J.C. Schneider. Both 
parties now fought for the Kirchenschluessel, and at last the fight 


became so fierce that even the mayor of New Orleans with oo 
policemen was at first unable to restore order. Finally, however, , 
Mayor Montegut with his thirty policemen prevailed and counseled 
the congregation to count the Vorstand out and to elect the pastor 
whom the majority preferred. But now the Vorstand became 
refractory, and at last the “Schneidersche Partei” was forced to 
leave; in the Spritzenhaus on Moreau Street it formed a new con- 
gregation. After a number of years, when Pastor Korndoerffer had 
been forced to resign (reason: “Er hat sich zu stark auf seine Pre- 
digten vorbereitet und dann gewaltig losgedonnert”), the two con- 
gregations reunited and in 1855 called Candidate Christian Gottlieb 
Moedinger, a graduate of the Basel-Missionsinstitut, who was to 
assist the main pastor, Pastor Jacob Buehler (1848—1856), as 
“Schulgehilfe und Assistent.” The church was now very large; 
already in 1849 there were “185 baptisms, 97 marriages, and 39 con- 
firmations.” Six months later Pastor Moedinger became the 
“Hauptpastor” of the congregation. The new minister induced the 
church to join the Ev. Luth. Synod of Texas. However, this and 
other changes caused new controversies, in the course of which 
many families left the church, some of which later founded the 
Second*German Presbyterian Church. 

Under Pastor Moedinger the congregation adopted a new con- 
stitution and chose a new name: Die Erste Deutsche Lutherische 
Gemeinde von New Orleans. The faithful pastor’s task was by 
no means an easy one. In 1860 the church, school, and parsonage 
were burned to the ground; this calamity imposed upon the con- 
gregation a heavy debt, which, with the many factions existing in 
the church, greatly increased the pastor’s burden. But there was 
progress nevertheless. In 1866 there was organized the W aisenhaus- 
yerein der Ersten Deutschen Lutherischen Gemeinde Dritten 
Distrikts, which afterwards became the Evang.-Lutherische W aisen- 
hausgesellschaft in New Orleans, through whose efforts the 
Bethlehem-W aisenhaus, still existing, was founded. 

On February 23, 1872, the charter of the congregation was 
renewed, and now the church adopted its third name: The German 
Ev. Luth. St. Paul’s Church, U. A. C., and in March of the*same 
year it resolved to join the Missouri Synod. The resolution, how- 
ever, was rescinded, then reconsidered, and finally “made unani- 
mous” in 1873. In 1874 the congregation was received into the 
Missouri Synod. 

In 1883 English services were held in the church on Sunday 
evenings; the need for English services led to the calling of Pastor 
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_ G.Franke, who served the congregation till 1887. In the same year 
Pastor G. J. Wegener of Altamont, Illinois, was called as Pastor 
 Moedinger’s successor; the latter, however, continued to serve as 

assistant pastor. He died on January 25, 1890, at the age of fifty- 


z eight years, a faithful servant of Christ, who had labored and suf- 


fered much for his Lord. : 

In 1888 nine voters and eighty communicants called Pastor 
Theo. Huegli and with the permission of St. Paul’s Church or- 
ganized, in January, 1889, The First English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church on Port and St. Claude streets. Pastor Huegli served the 
congregation till 1891, when Pastor G. Franke was called. The 
present pastor of the First English Ev. Luth. Church is Rev. Louis 
Helfrich. The church to-day numbers over 1,900 souls and 1,500 
communicant members, while St. Paul’s numbers over 1,600 souls 
and 1,300 communicant members. +) (Folhe! continued.) 


History of St. John’s English Lutheran College, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


By H. STOEPPELWERTH. 


I. Why St. John’s? 
The origin of St. John’s English Lutheran College is unique, 
a new departure in the history of the Missouri Synod. All other 
synodical institutions are the result of some concerted action either 
by Synod as a whole or by a District of Synod acting independently, 
or a college was secured as a donation by some group or groups 
of people or organizations. But St. John’s English Lutheran Col- 
lege, the name under which it is incorporated, is the result of the 
consecrated efforts of one individual Christian and his devoted wife, 
two people with a vision and with a spirit of willingness to make 
sacrifices that the vision might become a reality, of J. P. Baden of 
Winfield, Kansas, and his life’s partner, Adelaide E., née Ballein, 
who since Mr. Baden’s premature death on March 3, 1900, has 
nobly supported the institution and the local Lutheran congregation, 
to which she presented the church-building, named in honor of her 
sainted husband The J. P. Baden Memorial Lutheran Church, 
sometimes even at a sacrifice. ¢: 
Mr. Baden was born March 24, 1851, at Elsdorf, Hanover, 
Germany. In Holy Baptism he was named John Peter after his 
father. He was confirmed in 1865. On April 19, 1866, he left 
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the Fatherland on the sailing vessel Richard Reihe and on May 23 

landed in New York. At once he traveled to Hannibal, Missouri, 
where his elder brother Dietrich was located, who had gone to 
America nine years previously. He attended school chiefly for the 
purpose of learning the English language. When not attending 
school, he would work with his brother in a cigar factory. Thus 
by working intermittently, he was able to take a winter course for 
three terms in the Jones Commercial School at St.Louis, where 
he was duly graduated. In 1870 he went to Columbus, Kansas, to 
engage in some business; but the venture did not prove the success 
he desired. So he went to Independence, Kansas, to work for his 
brothers Henry and John, merchants at that place. By serving as 
clerk during the day and handling game at night, he was enabled 
to save several thousand dollars, with which he started a business 
in Winfield in 1879. 

On January 15, 1878, he was united in marriage to Miss 

Adelaide E. Ballein, who until his death was to him a true and 
noble wife. She supported and encouraged him in his many bene- 
factions during his lifetime and since his untimely death has carried 
on the noble work begun by her husband and has carried out some 
of her own, as, for instance, supplying the Children’s Friend 
Society of Kansas with its first home in Winfield, building the 


- J.P. Baden Memorial Church, and in connection with the Baden 


families in Independence giving an organ for the chapel of 
St. John’s College. 

Mr. Baden’s small business in Winfield, started with a few 
thousand dollars in 1879, was most signally blessed, for only thir- 
teen years later, in 1892, when the writer first came to Winfield, he 
owned a poultry-and-egg plant, a large flour-mill, a dry-goods and 
a grocery store. It is evident that, while Mr. Baden was busy in 
building up these various business ventures, under God’s signal 
grace, by his innate business ability, by his honesty and integrity, 
by his evident sincerity and dependability, he could not possibly 
store up a huge bank account or amass a great fortune. He was 
then barely out of debt. He would build a college with money that 
he hoped to make, that was to accrue from his business ventures. 

Though he had no ready cash, he had something better — he 
had a vision, he had a spirit of sacrifice, he had a heart burning 
with love for God’s kingdom on earth, which made him ready to 
forego personal pleasures and conveniences that money can buy. 

What was Mr. Baden’s vision? His Church, the Lutheran 
Church of the Missouri Synod, had of necessity up to that time 
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. labored almost exclusively among the immigrants from Germany. 
True, some work in the English language had been done, some 
English Lutheran congregations had been organized, and these 
congregations had united into the English Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri and Other States. But this synod was as yet 
a small body, and the congregations, not only few, but also far 
between, were largely confined to large cities — Washington, D. C., 
New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Fort Warne) 
Chicago, Akron, and St. Louis; there was a sprinkling of congre- 
gations in Virginia (Koiner’s Store) and North Carolina, and there 
were a few smaller ones in Southwestern Missouri and Northwestern 
Arkansas. Now, Mr. Baden realized that, as was the case in his 
own family, so in hundreds and thousands of other Lutheran 
families there would come a slow, but sure and relentless transition — 
from the German to the English. He saw that, unless the saving 
Gospel were brought to this English-speaking, developing, and 
ever-increasing generation of young Lutherans in their mother 
tongue, they would inevitably be lost to their Church and more than 
likely to the kingdom of heaven. 

Furthermore, though Mr. Baden was a native of Germany, he 
was now a citizen of this country with a heart for his countrymen. 
He saw thousands upon thousands of his countrymen without any 
church connection and lacking even the most elementary knowledge 
both of their sinful state and of their Savior; he would bring the 
Gospel of the blessed Savior to these people in the language they 
understood. 

He saw others by tens and hundreds of thousands who had 
the Gospel in a diluted, vitiated form; he would enable these 
people to hear the truth, the pure Gospel truth, in the language 
of the land. 

He saw that all the aWatied States, in its political, social, and 
educational make-up, was thoroughly leavened with Calvinistic 
legalism; he would on his part do all he could to let the inhabitants 
of his beloved country of adoption learn that the Bible does not 
teach, as many sectarians do, that men are reformed, that conditions 
are improved, and that lasting reforms are made by governmental 
laws and ordinances, but that the regeneration, the rebirth, of the 
individual is brought about solely by the grace of God, through the 
preaching and teaching of the Gospel. Hence he would have the 
Gospel proclaimed in the language of the people, in the language 
they understood. He would spread the leaven of good Lutheranism 
in the field of education, politics, business, and the like. 
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Many another man has had this vision, but accomplished 


nothing because he lacked the spirit of giving, the spirit of doing, 
yes, the spirit of giving and doing at the cost of personal incon- 
venience and when it meant a real sacrifice. 

To accomplish these and perhaps some minor purposes, een 
of them praiseworthy, not one of them such as to detract from the 
merits of the whole, — Mr. Baden conceived the idea of building 
and endowing a college at Winfield, Kansas, a college especially 
designed to meet these several purposes. This college was to be an 
English Lutheran College, i.e., a college in which the English lan- 


guage should predominate, be ihe medium of instruction, in order 


that the future ministers graduating from it might be well versed 
in the language of the land and be able not only to hold the younger 
generation in our Lutheran congregations, but also to go to every 
nook and corner of the land to preach the unadulterated Gospel. 

This college was to be a Lutheran college preparing first and 
above all young men to become ministers of the Lutheran Church; 
however, it was not to confine and limit itself to the training of 
preachers, but it should throw open its doors also to such Lutheran 


and even non-Lutheran boys and girls as would acquire a training 


under Christian influence, with Christian ideals always before them. 

Yes, it was to be coeducational. Mr. Baden saw in the girls 
of to-day the mothers of to-morrow. But the mother is the center, 
the inspiration, the life-giving fountain, the hope, of the home, and 
the home is the basis, the very foundation, of the Church and of 
the State. Should not girls be trained with double, yes, with ten- 
fold care? : 

And the name “St. John’s” was chosen as expressive of these 
several purposes. 

Mr. Baden had asked Mrs. Baden to name the school. When 


this question was discussed, Pastor Janzow suggested “Concordia 


College.” Mrs. Baden, however, did not think that this new school . 


would be in concord with the Concordias of the Missouri Synod as 
far as its purposes and aims were concerned. Frankly, it was to be 
different in that it would invite to its halls not only students who 
had the ministry in view, but all boys and girls who desired an op- 
portunity of acquiring a higher education under Christian in- 
fluences, whatever their aim in life might be. This difference should 
be indicated by a difference in name. And so Mrs. Baden chose the 
name of John the Evangelist, the beloved disciple of the Savior, the 
apostle of Christian love, which embraces all and shuts out no one. 

These thoughts must have busied Mr. Baden’s mind for 


Lite ae ae aos as te as 1891. eT6 th aie part 
92 the writer, then a student in the second class at the St. Louis 


Se inary, was called to do supply-work in the small congregation 


at Winfield for some three months during a vacancy, and during 


that time this plan of building a college in Winfield and donating 


it to the English Synod, which had been organized but three years 


before, was repeatedly mentioned and discussed. Whether it would 


be a wise plan to establish a college beyond the very periphery in 
the West —the Winfield congregation at that time belonged to 
the German synod — of a very small synod, far from supporting 
congregations, in the territory of another school belonging to the 
German synod, seemed very doubtful to the inexperienced mind of 
the writer. But Mr. Baden had his mind firmly fixed on serving the 
Church and the coming generations through the means of the En- 
glish language, and since the English Synod was organized expressly 
for that purpose by the advice of the German synod, it was but 
natural that the college should be offered to it. 

Mr. Baden’s principal advisers with regard to this plan were 
Rev. C. L. Janzow of St. Louis, a close friend of the Baden family, 
and Mr. Baden’s former pastor, the Rev. A. W. Meyer, D. D., then 
of Pittsburgh, later long-time president of St. John’s College, now 
of Yonkers, New York. 

Judging by the growth of Mr. Baden’s business in Winfield 
since 1879, business must have been good, but it was especially good 
in the triennium 1890—1893, and profits in hopeful amounts were 
registered on Mr. Baden’s books, so much so that his business eye 
clearly saw the possibility of realizing his hopes and consummating 
his plans with respect to establishing a school such as he had in 
mind. And if Mr. Baden was anything, he was a man of action. 
On the day before Christmas, 1892, he informed his former pastor, 
the Rev. A. W. Meyer, that he would make a donation of $25,000 
to the English Synod, which he increased to $50,000 a month later. 
Without waiting for the Synod to meet, he formed a corporation, 
to be managed by a board of five trustees, applied for a charter 
on February 20, 1893, bought Block 12 in Grandview Addition to 
the city of Winfield £6 $1,200 as the college site, and instructed 
the Rev. C. L. Janzow of St. Louis to procure plans and specifica- 
tions, and he in turn authorized Architect Chas. F. May of St. Louis 
to draw these plans and specifications. The Rev. Janzow was 
furthermore to see to it that not less than three professors be se- 


cured. Ground was broken on April 10, 1893. And when the 
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English Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri and Other States was as- 
sembled in convention in Chicago, May 3—10, 1893, the college 
was offered to it as “St. John’s English Lutheran College.” To put 
the offer of the gift into an acceptable form, the trustees of the 
corporation assembled on May 4, Pastor Janzow, one of the trustees, 
being present, and deeded the college over to the English Synod. 
Pastor Janzow hastened to Chicago with the documents and made 
the offer. 

Humanly speaking, there was no reason in the world why this 
small Synod should accept this offer. Two years before it had 
taken over the management of the school at Conover, North 
Carolina, had called two men there, the Rev. W.H.T.Dau as 
president and the Rev. Geo. Romoser, and was now calling a third 
man, a candidate from the Seminary at St.Louis. Financially it 
was unable to support this one school, located on the extreme south- 
eastern border of its territory. Why should it take another school, 
likewise outside of its proper borders, in the Southwest? This 
school, even as the one in the Southeast, would never be able to 
serve its congregations, which were scattered in the large cities in 
the northern half of the territory east of the Mississippi River. But 
it nevertheless accepted the offer and, in addition, obligated itself, in 
accordance with the terms of the transfer, “to have and to hold 
with all the appurtenances thereunto belonging, with the express 
understanding and agreement that said Synod shall complete the 
college building now in process of construction thereon and main- 
tain, equip, and control a college under the teachings, guidance, and 
control of said Synod of the Lutheran Church. ... And if such 
Synod shall at any time fail to so manage, maintain, and operate 
such a college, then and in that event said property and all im- 
provements which may hereafter be constructed thereon shall revert 
absolutely to J. P. Baden,” etc. 

Humanly speaking therefore, this Synod had no business, in- 
deed, no right, to accept an offer that put it under such an obliga- 
tion. But it did. Why? The pastors of the English Synod were 
all comparatively young men, but level-headed men withal. And 

«they were headed by that grand old man F. Kuegele, the conserva- 
tive. They knew that the college could never serve the purpose as 
their college, and they knew full well that they never could and 
never would support the college with money as they promised to 
do by their acceptance. They may have acted on a misunderstand- _ 
ing, but that explains the enigma only partly. I cannot see any 
other explanation than that God wanted the school in Winfield, 
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wanted to bless the offer of this humble Christian from the very 
start, wanted to put His inept of approval upon this offer of Chris- 
tian service. 

Indeed, the English Synod assembled in Chicago accepted the 
gift, and since the whole transaction was based on mutual misunder- 
standing, both on the part of the Synod and on the part of 
Mr. Baden, the Synod evidently did not realize to what it was sub- 
scribing by its acceptance of the college, and Mr. Baden fully ex- 
pected that the Synod would do at least something toward the 
maintenance of the school, even though it did not help him to 
complete the building and to equip it. (To be continued.) 


The Beginnings of Our Work in China. 
With Special Reference to the Activity of Our Pioneer Missionary E. L. Arndt. 
By E. H. A. ARNDT. 


II. Historic Outline. 

The entire preceding section was a résumé made after E.L. 
Arndt’s active life had come to a triumphant close. In 1911, 
eighteen years before his death, few men dared to believe that this 
man, a former professor of science, should be the one chosen by 
God to open a great mission-field in China for the Missouri Synod. 

He made known his intention of bringing the pure Gospel of 
Jesus Christ to heathen Chinese by issuing a pamphlet printed at 
his own expense; the pamphlet was called Missionsbriefe. In it he 
gave his life’s histery and the reasons why he held that a mission 
should be started in China and expressed his desire to go there. 

For various reasons he was unable to secure help from Synod’s 
Board of Foreign Missions for his project; so he proceeded to build 
his own mission society. He reached the people a) by sending 
mimeographed letters, b) by publishing the Missionsbriefe. 

The energy with which Arndt pursued his task is clearly in- 
dicated by the fact that by March 6, 1912, the mission society num- 
bered more than a hundred pastors and fourteen teachers, who 
promised to help this cause, but without neglecting any of their 
other duties and obligations. These men had not yet definitely 
and formally organized a mission society. A proposal to this effect 
was now made. One of the chief difficulties to be considered was 
the fact that these widely scattered ministers and teachers could not 
meet at one place. They had to resort to correspondence. A con- 
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stitution was formulated by Arndt and mailed to all those hs were 
interested. Post-cards were sent along. On these each person sug- 


gested changes or voted in favor of the constitution. The first Bi 


of the constitution appeared in the Missionsbriefe on Pages 2s 
and 29. . 

While this constitution was being considered, some one sug- 
gested, following Mark 6, 7, two missionaries be sent at once. Also 
this question was subaeed to a vote: “Shall the family of the 
missionary go along with him on his first trip?” Two little children 
had to be considered. The April issue of the M issionsbriefe an- 
nounced the returns of the vote. The majority was in favor of 
sending two missionaries at once and wanted the missionary’s family 
to accompany him. Search for a second missionary was as begun while 
the family began preparations for departure. _ 

In a letter written April 15, 1912, Arndt said that he would be 
ready to leave by May 21. He appealed for loyal support and asked 
his backers not to depend too much on Synod’s taking over the 
society after two years. He expressed doubts about it, and his 
conjecture was correct. By this time 127 pastaus and 29 peas 
had promised to help. © 

By May 1, 1912, the mission eee was ba lib organized 
under the title <Eangelical Lutheran Mission for China.” The 
constitution as accepted brought out these points: — 

A) Organized as a society to send out missionaries in com- 
pliance with Christ’s command, Matt. 28, 19. 

B) Purpose of organization: to spread the Word of God = 
Lutheran doctrine in China. 

C) Voting members are those who agree with the abavecane 
contribute regularly. 

D) Important questions ate to be decided by a majority vote. 

On May 29, 1912, the mission society was incorporated. Of- 
ficers, elected be a majority vote: Chairman, Rev. E. J. Albrecht, 
New Ulm, Minnesota. Secretary, Rev. August Hertwig, Gaylord, 
Minnesota. Treasurer, Rev. August Rehwaldt, Cologne, Minnesota. 

The first meeting of the committee and Rev. Arndt was held 
on that day at Gaylord. The financial report indicated the pos- 
sibility of sending out two or three more missionaries; even five 
missionaries could be sent if Arndt continued his work. The com- 
mittee called Rev.D.E. Heilman of Rapid City, South Dakota, 
who, however, did not accept the call. 

The question in what part of China the mission should be 
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Tt was also decided that the Missionsbriefe be printed in Chistes: 
They were to be registered at He United States Post Office in 
Shanghai, China. 5 

The second meeting of the committee was held on bites 12, 
1912, at Waconia, Minnesota. Here E. L. Arndt was elected super- 


Our New Hwa Chin Kai Chapel. 


“A few doors south of where I began to preach in September, 1913,’’ wrote 

Missionary E. L. Arndt. “It is decorated for the closing exercises of the seminary, 

February 14, with the flowers and the palm-leaves taken from the front yard 
of our house.” 


intendent. A call was issued to Rev. F. Schlottmann of Oakland, 
California, but he did not accept. 

Rev. Arndt was commissioned as the mission society’s first mis- 
sionary on July 14, 1912. The ceremony took place in New Ulm 
during a mission-festival; it was performed by Rev. E. J. Albrecht, 
assisted by Rev. August Rehwaldt and Rev. August Hertwig. The 
choir sang the 91st Psalm. This made such’an impression on Rev. 
Arndt that he never forgot it. 

The mission society had now grown to a membership of 314 
pastors and teachers. 
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Arndt again sent out an appeal for missionaries. He also 
wanted a woman teacher. The qualifications demanded were simple: 
She must be God-fearing and have a deep-rooted love for the 
heathen. If the candidates were not educated or trained, Arndt 
promised to train them himself. However, no one was ready to go. 
But this did not dishearten the missionary; he promised to go even 
if no other men could be found — and he did go alone. 

The plans which Arndt had at this time are interesting. He 
expected to go directly to Hankow to learn the language, to which 
task he intended to devote from one to two years. His field was 
not selected, but he expected to be somewhere within a radius of 
three hued miles from Hankow, in which field there were only 
six Lutheran missions, five Norwegian and one Swedish. Within 
this territory there was a population as large as that of the entire 
United States. Arndt hoped to make his contact through a system 
of schools. | 

The mission society had now grown to 725 pastors and 
teachers, due to Arndt’s persistent efforts. Such a large organiza- 
tion could have supported five missionaries, but no one could be 
found who would be willing to leave for the field at once. Arndt 
delayed his departure only because he was trying to win more men 
~ for China. 

On October 22 Arndt made a trip to St. Louis to present the 
matter once more to the Board of Foreign Missions. He was also 
trying to win Student Lehenbauer for the China Mission. On this 
trip he won 330 more readers for the Missionsbriefe. Returning via 
Chicago, he tried to persuade two women to go along as teachers. 
All these attempts were fruitless. 

In a letter written November 18, 1912, we find that the Arndt 
family was almost ready to leave. Gottlieb Evers, twenty-eight 
years of age, who had promised to accompany Arndt to China, 
suddenly decided not to go along. Another pastor who had given 
a similar promise changed his mind because he was afraid that the 
mission society would not be able to support him. Two other men, 
one with, the other without a theological training, promised to 
follow later in the summer. Neither of these two ever went to 
China. 

At the time of Arndt’s departure for China the mission society 
consisted of 650 pastors and 200 teachers; 550 of these pastors and 
150 of these teachers had promised the help of their congregations 
and schools. 
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On January 24, 1913, Arndt, together with his wife and four 
children, left St. Baal Two. of the children were still very small. 


‘Two daughters were left behind to take care of themselves; the 


oldest boy was attending Concordia Seminary at St.Louis. The 
two older boys, to their great regret, were taken out of school and 
had to acquire the rest of their education at whatever home could 
be found in China. =i | 

A terrible snow-storm necessitated a detour from Spokane to 
Vancouver. One of the boys, Christ., was still quite weak from an 
attack of rheumatism, which had delayed the trip about six weeks. 
The family carried all its own baggage to the S. S. Tamba Maru of 
the N. Y.K. line. Arndt had purchased steerage tickets, but upon 
protest of the family was gracious enough to procure first-class 
Chinese accommodations. The whole family prepared for their 
settling in a new home by studying Chinese while on the boat. 
Arndt with the help of a Japanese, Mr. Gunji, learned some thou- 
sand Chinese characters. The Tamba Maru left Seattle on 
January 28, 1913. 

On February 18, 1913, the family visited Mr. Midzuno at 
Tokyo. Mr. Midzuno had been a student at Fort Wayne and 
Springfield. 

On February 25 the family arrived at Shanghai and had its 
first glimpse of Chinese life. While in Shanghai, Rev. Arndt care- 
fully inquired about the different mission-fields. 

After a two-day stop-over the family of Rev. Arndt continued 
its journey on the Ta Lee, a Japanese river boat. The head of the 
family thought he was traveling in luxury when he went to Hankow 
first-class Chinese. (Note. — On the Yangtze river boats there are 
two separate decks: first-class foreign for white races and first-class 
Chinese for all others. No foreign food is provided in the first- 
class Chinese section of the boat, and accommodations are not 
comfortable for long journeys.) There was a place to sleep, — 
boards nailed crosswise, —but no bedding. Feather beds were 

pressed into service. There was no heat. If they did not like the 
_ cold, they had to go to bed or stand next to the smokestack. 

March 3, 1913, marked the end of the long journey to Han- 
kow. The party arrived at 10 a.m. By 1 p.m. a room in a Chinese 
tea-house had been rented. 

The first white man to greet the Layo was Rev. C. W. Kastler, 
an independent missionary, who at that time was serving a German 
congregation at Hankow. Through his kind efforts a room was 
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secured in an alley off Wha Ching Kai, in the Chinese section. 


It was still very cold; there was snow on the ground. There was — 
no heat in the building nor in the room the family occupied. Even 
if there had been heat, it would have done little good because the 
large cracks in the walls would have sucked up all warmth. The 
children were sent to a near-by bakery, where a German named 
Pusch permitted them to stand near the ovens. We omit further 
details. . 

_ “Had it not been so cold,” said Arndt, “we should have started 
to study Chinese on the second day; but we had to walk around 
to keep warm.” However, on March 10 the study of Chinese 
began. The Chinese teacher, Li Hsing Wang, was obtained 
through Rev. Kastler. Arndt used the text-book of C. W. Mateer, 
the family that of J.S. Whitewright (Chinese in Latin hese 
The daily program was as follows: — 

6.30—9 a.m. the whole family prepared lessons for the ieee 

9—11 a.., studying with the teacher. 

2— 4 p.M., studying with the teacher. 

But .the noise at this location was so disturbing that even 
Arndt wanted a change. On March 25 the family moved again. 
Three rooms were rented at $13 a month, and the missionary ex- 
cused himself for having so expensive a domicile. But this location 
was a very dangerous place to live in, as became more apparent 
later, since very devastating fires frequently broke out there. 

As a result of a very kind invitation from Rev. and Mrs. 
Soevick the family was privileged to attend the opening of the 
Lutheran Seminary at Shekow. This visit led to a friendship which 
for the family continues to this day. 

On Pentecost, exactly two months after beginning the study 
of the Chinese language, Arndt wrote a letter to his father in 
Chicago in Chinese without the aid of his Chinese teacher. 

By May 13, 1913, Arndt had mastered seventy-five lessons of 
Mateer, i.e., he had ened about three thousand Chinese words. 
At this time he knew the Lord’s Prayer in Chinese, was reading 
a chapter in John’s gospel each day, and was planning to memorize 
the entire Catechism of Luther. All this he attributed to “God’s 
grace.” 

The first summer was spent at Shekow, where the Soevicks 
were kind enough to turn over their house to the family while they 
were on a vacation. Here the family once more had a taste of 
fresh milk. (Note.— At that time cows were not in great abun- 


Sn. at | himeclf ens ‘his Chinese. he nee now 
| reading John, Acts, and Luke and ten chapters of Mark 
Soild write two thousand characters from memory. The rest 
of the family was also doing well. The sons Walther and Christ. 

had finished Whitewright. Mrs. Arndt “konnte dem Kuhjungen 

schon Bescheid sagen wegen des Kalbes.” The Chinese teacher re- 
ceived $6 a month, out of which he paid for his meals. 

During all this time the mission society in America was not 
idle. Its membership had now grown to 679 pastors and 212 
teachers; 573 of these pastors and 174 of these teachers had 
peotased the support of their congregations or schools. 

C. W. Kastler was elected second missionary of the mission 
society by the committee in New Ulm on June 25, 1913, and he 
accepted the call on September 9, 1913. 

Kastler had been a missionary for the Basel Mission at Canton 
1899—1906. In 1906 he left the mission, but kept his own chapel 
on the Wha Ching Kai in Hankow; he also served the local Ger- 
man church. Kastler had acquired a very good knowledge of 
Chinese and at Arndt’s suggestion soon set to work on a translation — 

of our Synodical Catechism. He was doctrinally sound. He pos- 
sessed some property near Peking, so he wanted to go there and 
open up a mission. 

Now that Arndt had been in China for some time and had 
studied Chinese with much vigor, the time came for choosing » 
a definite field in which to work. He had the choice of five fields, 
but decided on beginning in Hankow. The city contained about 
a million inhabitants, yet only two small missions were located 
there; the American Episcopal and Kastler’s. The other thirty-five 
missionaries located in Hankow were all os subsidiary work, 
being engaged by tract societies, hospitals, etc. For the same reason 
that Paul chose the big cities, such as Ephesus and Corinth, 
Arndt chose Hankow and Peking as missionary bases. He did not 
decide upon this course because he considered work in the cities 
easier; on the contrary, work in a large city is much more difficult 
than in small towns or villages. In the large cities, he found, there 
was foreign aggression; business men gave a bad example to the 
Chinese; the expenses were much higher. 

On August 7, 1913, Arndt preached his first Chinese sermon, 

which had been written without the help of his teacher. The text 

was Luke 10, 38—42. He delivered the sermon at Shekow, i in the 
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country. But this was only his first attempt; his real missionary 
work began on August 14, 1913, in C. W.Kastler’s chapel. On 
this occasion he could not help thinking of Ps. 103, 5 and Ps. 18, 30b. 

Soon after this beginning, Arndt contracted a very high eves 
so that he could not work for a month. In spite of his fever, 
whenever his temperature was low, he had his Chinese helper come 
to his bedside, there to discuss the evening’s sermon. Services were 
held four times a week. 

On October 1 he attended the dedication of the seminary at 
Shekow. In November Rev. Landahl supplied the mission with 
a Chinese helper — Hsie Ho Ngan. In December both Arndt and 
Kastler visited Peking to look over the field there. 

During Advent a service was held each day. During the 
Christmas holidays three services were held each day. Arndt 
estimated that he had reached four thousand heathen during this 
season, and that in a chapel which held only from seventy-five to 
eighty people. (Note.— Chapels referred to in this connection are 
vacated stores or rooms located along some busy street. When 
services are to start, bright lights are turned on and the doors swung 
open widely. As soon as a few curious persons have entered, Lu- 
theran hymns are sung. After much singing, which the Chinese 
like, the missionary delivers his sermon to those assembled there.) 
During Christmas’ week Arndt attended eighteen services, not in- 
cluding the celebrations at home. (To be continued.) 
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